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The Relation of Berkeley' s Later to His Earlier Idealism. By Carl 

V. Tower, Ann Arbor, 1899. — pp. 71. 

This study of Berkeley is Dr. Tower's thesis, which was presented to the 
faculty of Cornell University for the degree of Ph.D. It is a thoroughly 
sympathetic piece of interpretation, whose evident intention is to break down 
the common rendering of Berkeley's writings, and to substitute for it such a 
statement as the author himself would give were he among us to-day. In 
this attempt, Dr. Tower seems to have been remarkably successful ; his 
attack upon the historical interpretation is strong ; his tracing of the tran- 
sitions in thought or statement as we pass from earlier to later writings is 
careful and subtle ; and his appreciation of the various ' points of view ' 
is so delicate as at times to transform the interpretation into an apology — 
such an apology, however, as Berkeley himself might have made had he 
been able to look back upon his work in its entirety. 

The contention of the thesis is that the earlier and the later writings of 
Berkeley are not, as commonly represented, directly antithetical, but that 
from beginning to end there is development in thought or in statement, 
which is not only continuous, but also consistent with itself. In other words, 
though the theory of vision seems to be the work of one who is a sensational- 
ist, nominalist, and even subjective idealist, while the Siris stands for ra- 
tionalism, realism, and objectivity, these are not the writings of two men, 
nor the conflicting statements of a man who has abandoned one attitude 
for another ; they are the different stages in the development of the ex- 
pression of one thought, as Berkeley's theory is worked out bit by bit into 
clear consciousness. There are, Dr. Tower tells us, three circumstances 
which have led to the prevalent misinterpretation of Berkeley. First, he 
was not a system-maker ; his results were never gathered together and 
viewed from a common standpoint. Second, the early writings were almost 
wholly polemical, so that in the enthusiasm of his new theory, which was 
to destroy abstract ideas and naturalism, Berkeley often left his statements 
unguarded and open to misconstruction. Finally, it is only the early writ- 
ings which have influenced the course of philosophic thinking ; hence they 
have been over-emphasized, and being taken to represent the antagonism 
to realism and rationalism, have been interpreted without reference to the 
author's own later statements. For all these influences, it is urged, we 
must allow in seeking for the author's meaning. 

Chapter I., which deals with abstract ideas, attempts to save the earlier 
writings from the extreme nominalism which would render impossible a 
consistent transition to the later realism. Dr. Tower tells us that Berkeley 
never denied the existence of ' general ideas ' ; what he attacked were 
general or abstract * images ' ; contents of the mind are all particular, 
since all are images ; and yet these images may be representative, and so 
do service in the general thinking which Berkeley always assumes as actual. 
This representative image, particular in content but general in its represen- 
tative meaning, is the forerunner of the notion which is the later universal. 
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Chapter II. follows the changes of the term 'idea' as Berkeley's thought 
progresses. In the Theory of Vision, ' idea ' is mere sensation, it is the 
sense-datum which by association serves as the sign of other sensations 
which together with it give the object. In the Principles, the ' idea ' is the 
object ; and here it appears that objectivity implies not only passively re- 
ceived sensation, but also the activity of mind as constitutive. In the Siris, 
the perceived ideas or objects are found to be subject to law, and from this 
there develops the thought of a conceptual world in the Divine Mind as the 
reality upon which our sensuous knowledge depends. In this progress, 
Berkeley passes from the statement that all conscious content is resolvable 
into sensation, to the study of the objective reference of consciousness ; and, 
with respect to this latter, he finds that it implies conceptual activity upon 
the part of the individual consciousness, and an objective Divine Mind 
upon which existence may rest. The taking of the latter statements does 
not evidently involve the giving up of the former. In Chapter III. , the first 
sections, dealing with the constitution of experience, show how the universal 
sign-language loses its arbitrariness, and becomes an expression of the ra- 
tional and necessary laws of Nature. This change is natural and inevitable 
as Berkeley sees more and more clearly the ' thought ' aspect of all per- 
ception, which he had formerly disregarded, though he had never denied it. 
The later sections of the chapter, reaffirm the statement that Berkeley's 
nominalism and rationalism are not antagonistic. It is simply that the rep- 
resentative image gets more and more clearly its proper conceptual charac- 
ter, as the objectivity of perception demands an explanation. In the ex- 
planation of objectivity, Dr. Tower assures us, the conceptual activity of 
the mind and the universal ideas of the Divine Mind were necessary pre- 
suppositions. 

In the last section of Chapter III., Dr. Tower points out the changes in 
Berkeley's views of the self and of God. In the Theory of Vision, our 
knowledge of the self is purely empirical : it is Locke's empirical con- 
sciousness of the passing states. But as the constitutive activity of thought 
is recognized, the self becomes an active spirit, creative, and sharing in the 
nature of God. The theory of God also develops to meet this view of the 
self, God being the Divine Reason and Will to whose laws the human spirit 
conforms. It is interesting to note that Dr. Tower seems to interpret 
Berkeley as finally going beyond Kant, in his emphasis upon the constitu- 
tive activity of mind. 

In his conclusion, Dr. Tower sharply condemns Green's attempt to in- 
terpret Berkeley as a subjective idealist. Green has entirely neglected 
the concipi ; the object is not my perception at any rate, for it can exist 
independent of me ; but it is not even mere percipi, for in all perception 
there is a thought element which Berkeley found to be quite consistent 
with his analysis of all conscious content into particular sensation. 

The discussion is a very interesting one, and though somewhat involved, 
it always centers itself about two points well worthy of consideration : (1) 
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the analysis of conscious content into sensation does not commit us to a 
denial of the conceptional or thought value of the content ; (2) the expla- 
nation of objectivity in consciousness depends directly upon the concep- 
tual character of our thinking. This latter seems to be the Kantian 
thought that objectivity implies universality and necessity. In this connec- 
tion, one may perhaps venture the suspicion that it is scarcely possible his- 
torically for Berkeley to stand so close to Kant as Dr. Tower represents 
him. The author has made his case very strong, however, and certainly 
his study has thrown much new light on the general nature of Berkeley's 
standpoint. 

Alex. Meiklejohn. 
Brown University. 

Brain in Relation to Mind. By J. Sanderson Christison. Second 
edition. Chicago, The Meng Publishing Co. — pp. 143. 

The object of this book is to present in brief form the actual state of 
knowledge on the subject of which it treats. It is intended for ordinary 
readers, and not for special students, whether physiologists or psychologists. 
The author devotes one chapter to the subject of brain cells, and then goes 
on to consider the attempts that have been made to localize the various 
sensory and mental functions in special regions of the brain, attempts which 
he regards as unsuccessful. He then considers the form and size of the 
brain in relation to mental power, and shows that such power bears no 
definite relation to the complexity of the brain, and is only slightly con- 
nected with size of brain. Dr. Christison' s views are anti-materialistic, and 
he shows that the materialistic doctrine has no basis except the well-known 
fact that there is some sort of connection between the mind and the brain. 

James B. Peterson. 

Gemeinschaft und Personlichkeit im Zusammenhange mit den Grundziigen 
geisiigen Lebens': Ethische und psychologische Studien. Von Dr. 
Alfred Wenzel. Berlin, R. Gaertner, 1899. — pp. 141. 
This work consists of three parts : (1) Individualism and Collectivism 
in a moral Light ; (2) General Structure of the Spiritual Life, Thinking, 
Knowing, Understanding ; (3) Community, Society, Personality. The first 
part is ethical, the second psychological, the third sociological. The fun- 
damental thought of which the book may be said to be an exceedingly able 
exposition in outline, is that individuality and social community are the two 
inseparable poles of moral personality. These two factors have been pres- 
ent from the very beginning of moral history. " Man is member of a com- 
munity, long before his spiritual nature is awakened to freedom and self- 
consciousness " (p. in). Part i formulates this view and justifies it by 
historical illustrations, part ii gives it a psychological foundation, and part 
iii develops it further and applies it to current problems of social life. 
With no disparagement to the conscientious thoroughness and independ- 
ence of the author's thought, the book may be said to be written from the 



